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FOREWORD 

This  research  project  represents  fulfillment  of  a 
student  requirement  for  successful  completion  of  the 
overseas  phase  of  training  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
Foreign  Area  Officer  Program  (Russian) . 

Only  unclassified  sources  are  used  in  producing 
the  research  paper.  The  opinions,  value  judgments  and 
conclusions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  in  no 
way  reflect  official  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; Department  of  Defense;  Department  of  the  Army; 
Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  of  Intelligence;  or  the  United  States  Army 
Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  and  East  European  Studies. 

Interested  readers  are  invited  to  send  their  comments 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Institute. 
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SUMMARY 

£ This  paper  is  a discussion  of  Soviet  concern  and 

pronouncements  on  the  subject  of  the  initiative  primarily 
of  commanders  serving  at  platoon  through  battalion  level. 
Analysis  is  by  content  rather  than  statistics.  The  re- 
search is  based  mainly  on  publications  of  recent  years 
and  press  articles  written  in  1974-1975.  The  analysis 
reveals  that  Soviet  commentary  on  the  subject  is  rich, 
their  concepts  relatively  sophisticated,  and  the  gulf  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  wide,  although  not  necessarily 
unbridgeable. 
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INTRODUCTION 

While  initiative  has  basically  always  been  an  opera- 
ting leadership  principle  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  historically, 
perhaps  the  most  crippling  aspect  of  the  Soviet  system 
has  been  its  inherent  fear  and  hence  suppression  of  initia- 
tive. This  is  consistent  with  what  often  has  been  des- 
cribed as  the  characteristic  insecurity  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem itself. 

Although  a survey  of  Soviet  military  writings  since 
the  revolution  reveals  frequent  references  to  initiative 
in  the  Soviet  officer,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  de- 
tailed, unclassified  analysis  of  the  subject  available. 

Yet,  perhaps  no  other  single  subject  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  an  analysis  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
Soviet  officer  in  the  field  — — particularly  from  the 
junior  officer  in  the  nuclear  age.  In  short,  in  the 
dynamic  of  modern  war  can  he  be  expected  to  carry  out 
necessary  missions  in  the  absence  of  specific  direction 
from  above?  That,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate  question, 
and  a definitive  answer  to  it  necessarily  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  study.  But  even  a cursory  search  of 
Soviet  publications  and  press  shows  that  the  exercise  of 
initiative  by  the  Soviet  officer  is  far  from  being  taken 
for  granted  by  the  Soviet  high  command.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper,  then,  to  determine  what  the  Soviets 
mean  by  initiative,  and  document,  analyze,  and  evaluate 
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their  concern  and  pronouncements  on  the  subject. 

BASIC  CONCEPTS  - SOVIET  AND  WESTERN 
Initiative,  as  a theoretical  value  at  least,  has, 
since  the  revolution,  consistently  been  preached  by 
Soviet  leaders.  But  the  political  commissar/political 
officer  and  discipline  systems  have  posed  fundamental 
opposition  to  the  concept.  By  all  Soviet  accounts,  ini- 
tiative ultimately  is  based  on  responsibility  and 
"edinonachalie"  (one-man  management/unity  of  command) . 

Thus,  the  initiative  of  a commander  is  jeopardized  by  a 
system  in  which  he  does  not  have  full  responsibility. 

The  dilemma  was  present  in  the  Red  Army  from  its 
inception.  Trotsky  (People's  Commissar  for  Military 
Affairs)  recognized  it  immediately,  and  in  December, 

1919,  spoke  out  against  the  division  of  authority,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  recognized  the  commissar's  role  as 
political  guarantor  of  the  admittedly  "untrustworthy" 
ex-czarist  professional  commanders,  and  there  the  ques- 
tion rested  for  the  duration  of  the  Civil  War.^  By 
December,  1924,  Frunze  (at  the  time,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Red  Army) , who  also  understood  that  dual  control 
"served  to  deprive  commanders  of  will-power  and  initia- 
tive", was  saying  that  with  the  latest  reduction  of  the 
army  leaving  "the  best  part  of  the  commanding  personnel", 
it  had  become  possible  to  foresee  practical  measures  to 
be  taken  to  concentrate  authority  in  the  hands  of 
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commanders.  By  1927  Voroshilov  (USSR  People's  Commis- 
sar for  Military  and  Naval  \ffairs)  was  saying  that  the 
unity  of  command  principle  had  been  implemented  "in 
significant  measure"  , but  opposition  remained  strong 

and  the  commander's  ostensibly  plenary  powers  were  super- 
4 

ficial  at  best.  By  the  time  the  problem  with  ex-czar ist 
officers  had  been  substantially  eliminated,  it  had  become 
the  mission  of  the  political  organs  to  supervise,  from 
the  political  viewpoint,  the  entire  army  and  its  political 
indoctrination.  At  certain  periods  it  extended  even  into 
the  sphere  of  operational  control.  In  the  words  of 
Sokolovskii: 

The  most  essential  characteristic  of  this 
structure  was  the  indivisible  influence  and 
leadership  position  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  all  organs  and  links  of  command  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  most  important  thing 
about  [literally:  "the  highest  expression 

of"]  the  undivided  influence  and  leading 
role  of  the  Communist  Party,  was  that  all 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  military 
policy,  organization  and  strategic  employ- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  were  decided  only 
by  directives  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Party.  This  direct  influence  and  com- 
mand by  the  Communist  Party  throughout  the 
whole  complex  army  organization  from  top 
to  bottom,  was  achieved  through  military  com- 
missars and  political  organs  relying  on  the 
work  of  party  cells.5 

For  the  more  current  picture,  Sokolovskii  makes  it 
equally  clear: 

The  most  important  principles  of  the  work 
of  political  organs  and  party  organiza- 
tions of  the  Armed  Forces  are  the  daily, 
continued  safeguarding  of  undivided 
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influence  in  all  aspects  of  Armed  Forces 
life  and  activity;  insuring  the  unity  of 
military  training  and  political  education, 
its  continuity  and  clearness  of  purpose; 
the  combination  of  collegial  leadership 
and  high  personal  responsibility  of 
leaders  to  the  party  in  the  work  entrust- 
ed to  them;  and  a close  relationship  of 
the  party-political  organs  with  the  broad 
masses  of  communists  and  non-party  members. 

The  influence  of  the  Communist  Party  on 
all  aspects  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
activity  is  the  basic  principle  of  the 
political  organs  and  party  organizations. 

This  principle  flows  from  the  very  essence 
of  party-political  work,  from  the  Leninist 
position  that  the  military  organization  of 
our  country  cannot  be  considered  separate 
and  apart  from  the  construction  of  the 
communist  society. 6 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviets  maintain  that: 

Full  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the 
combat  and  political  life  of  the  troops 
has  been  placed  on  commanders ... .Commander  - 
one  man  managers  are  able  to  direct  the 
work  of  the  party  organization  and  are 
relied  upon  daily  successfully  to  carry 
out  the  missions  of  further  increasing 
troop  combat  readiness  and  improving  per- 
sonnel training. ^ 

Yet  despite  such  insistence,  the  lack  of  identity 
(not  to  mention  the  conflict)  between  politics  and  mili- 
tary professionalism  will  not  go  away— regardless  of 
how  "political"  an  army  is  or  is  supposed  to  be.  The 
political  officer  is  always  there  with  his  separate 
channel  up  the  chain  of  command. 

Soviet  stress  on  discipline  is  another  major  competi- 
tor of  initiative.  Without  developing  this  subject  per 
se,  suffice  to  say  that  the  potential  for  conflict  is 
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clear  in  view  of  incessant  reiteration  that  "an  order  is 
law  and  must  be  carried  out  unquestioningly , exactly, 

O 

and  on  time." 

In  a sense,  the  Soviets  have  avoided  confronting 
these  basic  inconsistencies  by  wrapping  them  up  in  the 
mantle  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  in  which,  by  definition, 
Soviet  commanders  at  all  levels  'had  to  have'  displayed 
great  initiative  and  resourcefulness  to  win  the  victory 
over  so  strong  and  cunning  an  enemy  as  the  Hitlerites. 

And  examples  from  the  war  are  repeated  constantly. 

Western  accounts  on  the  other  hand,  reject  any  such 
contentior.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  respected  Western 
authorities  label  the  lack  of  individual  initiative, 

"the  greatest  defect  of  the  Red  Army  officers  in  the 

9 

Second  World  War,  and  the  Finnish  war  preceding  it."  At 
the  base  of  the  charge  is  the  accepted  fact  that  between 
the  world  wars  the  political  commissar  had  in  effect 
been  co-commander,  and  despite  abolition  of  the  system  in 
1940  after  the  defeats  in  Finland,  its  restoration  after 
the  disaster  of  the  German  invasion,  and  its  subsequent 
modification,  the  crippling  "dual  command"  remained. ^ 

Reportedly,  the  German  view  of  Soviet  military 

leadership  during  World  War  II  was  that  it  was  best  at 

highest  and  lowest  levels,  and  weakest  at  mid  levels: 

The  top  level  was  filled  by  men  who  had 
proved  themselves  so  able  that  they  were 
allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment. 
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and  could  safely  insist  on  doing  things 
their  own  way.  The  bottom  level  was 
filled  by  junior  officers  who,  within 
their  limited  sphere,  tended  to  develop  a 
good  tactical  sense,  because  the  incompe- 
tent soon  became  casualties  in  the  field 
where  the  enemy's  fire  was  the  most  im- 
mediate danger,  and  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  problem.  But  the  intermediate 
commanders,  even  more  than  in  other  armies, 
were  apt  to  be  predominantly  concerned 
with  a less  concrete  but  no  less  hard 
factor— their  superiors'  judgment  of  their 
performance  and  fulfillment  of  orders. 

That  judgment  was  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  enemy  in  front.  The  Germans  often 
overheard  radio  orders  threatening  com- 
manders with  dire  punishment  if  they 
hesitated  to  renew  assaults  that  had 
failed  — and  the  troops  in  their  turn 
were  pushed  forward  again  with  the  threat  ^ 
of  being  shot  in  the  back  if  they  faltered. 

Despite  acknowledgment  in  the  West  that  the  top 
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Soviet  leadership  has  long  recognized  this  weakness  , the 

most  widely  accepted  judgment  has  rested  with: 

This  system  cannot  adequately  foster  ini- 
tiative despite  all  the  official  declara- 
tions and  regulations.  The  position 
would  change  only  if  the  whole  political 
and  social  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union 
were  changed.  ^ 

More  recent  readings  suggest  that  the  situation  has 

not  changed  very  much.  A November,  1971  article  in  the 

Swiss  Review  of  World  Affairs  states: 

The  political  training  to  which  every 
Soviet  officer  must  submit,  forces  him 
to  subordinate  his  strategic  considera- 
tions and  tactical  actions  to  ideological 
dogmas  which  do  not  accord  with  reality. 

Coupled  with  the  innate  Russian  aversion 
to  responsibility,  this  results  in  a 
crass  lack  of  independence  in  even  the 
highest  Soviet  naval  officers,  who  even 
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in  peacetime  must  repeatedly  consult 
Moscow  on  the  smallest  detail.  4 

And  in  1974  US  Army  Europe  pamphlet,  The  Soviet  Soldier, 

the  point  is  the  same: 

The  constant  stress  on  discipline  and 
strict  compliance  with  orders  and  in- 
structions leads  to  one  of  the  most 
notable  personality  traits  among  all 
layers  of  Soviet  society — 'an  almost 
total  lack  of  initiative. *5The  Soviet 
soldier,  if  not  told  what  to  do,  will 
take  no  action  at  all. 

It  is  with  all  of  this  in  mind,  then,  that  the  current 
Soviet  stress  on  initiative  should  be  examined. 

INITIATIVE  - THE  SOVIET  UNDERSTANDING 
The  Soviet  military  leadership  today  has  a sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  initiative  and  what's  more, 
appears  to  have  a genuine  appreciation  for  the  serious- 
ness of  the  lack  of  initiative  in  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  Judging  by  both  the  tone  of  the  Soviet  commentary 
and  by  the  steady  volume  of  material  published  over  the 
course  of  the  last  several  years,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  has  resolved  to  reduce  the  gap  by 
a prolonged  educational  campaign  led  from  the  top. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  question  of  stra- 
tegic initiative  (inevitably  linked  with  aggressiveness 
and  skillful  defensive  as  well  as  vigorous  offensive 
maneuvers)  will  not  be  discussed.  Nor  is  the  initiative 
in  this  context  a matter  of  developing  any  fundamental 
theoretical  tenets;  rather,  it  is  the  taking  of  "a 
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creative  approach  to  the  carrying  out  of  combat  tasks, 

of  finding  the  best  course  of  action  for  the  particular 

. . 17  .... 

situation,  for  the  particular  moment."  This  initia- 
tive is  said  to  presuppose  ideological  conviction,  a 
sense  of  the  military  art,  concrete  knowledge  of  tactics 
and  weaponry,  strong  will,  strict  responsibility  for 
one's  actions  and  decisiveness. 

In  general,  ranking  Soviet  officers  are  quick  to 
criticize  those  who  would  say  that  creativity  is  only 
for  staff  officers  and  commanders  of  regiments  and  higher 
units,  or  that  lower  level  commanders  have  their  assign- 
ed orders  and  manuals  and  simply  must  learn  and  be  led 
1 8 

by  them.  In  fact,  most  of  the  information  on  which 

this  study  is  based  was  intended  to  relate  "especially 
1 9 

to  officers"  and  more  specifically,  to  commanders  from 
platoon  through  battalion  level.  Yet,  senior  officers 
frequently  are  taken  to  task,  also.  Not  surprisingly, 
officers  working  with  the  support  arms  point  out  that 
the  problem  of  initiative  concerns  officers  and  special- 

20 

ists  of  the  rear  as  well  as  those  in  the  fighting  units. 
Finally,  some— -the  Marshal  of  Soviet  Engineer  Troops 
for  example  — in  singling  out  the  commanders  of  squads 
and  crews,  have  written  of  the  need  to  continue  to  de- 
velop the  spirit  of  independence,  initiative,  and 

creative  approach  to  the  job  on  the  part  of  the  non-com- 

21 

missioned  officer,  "the  bulwark."  In  any  event,  the 
apparent  major  Soviet  concern  at  the  moment  is  the  junior 
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officer.  It  is  toward  him  that  most  of  the  comments  by 
the  Soviet  military  leadership  are  directed,  and  thus 
it  is  on  him  that  this  paper  is  focused. 
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Although  the  need  for  individual  initiative  has  been 
preached  throughout  Soviet  history,  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  signs  not  only  of  renewal  but  of  greatly  in- 
creased seriousness  of  purpose.  In  the  wake  of  the  24th 
Party  Congress  (1971) , there  were  references  to  the  "new 

mission"  of  drawing  out  "the  powerful  wave  of  creative 

2 2 

activity  of  all  Soviet  people,  including  our  troops." 

A 1973  Frunze  prize-winning  book  also  suggests  that 
initiative  is  a relatively  new  quality  in  Soviet  military 
practice . 

Flexibility  and  definiteness  in  a com- 
mander's activities  presume  the  courage 
to  innovate.  Innovative  search  and 
original  solutions  were  convincingly 
manifested  at  troop  maneuvers  in  recent 
years,  which  constituted  a new  stage  in 
the  training  of  troops  to  conduct  modern 
combat  operations . The  troops  taking 
part  in  the  maneuvers  proceeded  in  con- 
formity with  regulations  and  field  manuals, 
but  their  actions  were  not  a simple  illus- 
tration of  points  in  field  manuals.  Field 
manuals  are  not  a rigid  scheme  which  must 
be  precisely  followed,  but  rather  a guide 
to  the  performance  of  individual  acts  of 
thinking  and  performance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  apparent  reduction  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  centralization  and  a greater  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  individual  initiative  is  said  by  a number  of 
sources  to  be  the  result  of  the  characteristics  of  modern 
combat— —the  increased  independence  of  units  based  on 
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their  enormous  fire  power  and  mobility,  the  increasingly 
critical  factor  of  time,  the  need  for  dispersion  and  the 

potential  for  the  uneven  development  of  combat  opera- 

. • 24 

txons . 

The  most  fundamental  Soviet  definition  of  initiative 
is  the  use  of  creative  thought  to  try  to  apply  the  most 
effective  means  in  fulfilling  the  combat  mission.  The 
implication  is  that: 

[On  the  modern  battlefield]  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  centralization 
of  control  within  strictly  requisite 
limits,  by  broader  decentralization,  and 
by  increasing  the  autonomy  and  independ- 
ence of  [units  of  regimental  size  and  be- 
low] . However,  there  must  always  be 
assurance  of  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a rigidly  centralized  troop  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  senior  commander  at 
critical  moments  of  battle.2^ 

Beyond  this,  most  authors  talk  about  "reasonable  limits", 

II 

which  are  firmly  bound  by  the  principle  that  initiative 

cannot  run  contrary  to  the  overall  plan  of  the  senior 
2 6 

commander.  Some  seem  further  to  limit  the  concept  by 

stressing,  "initiative  is  especially  necessary  in  sudden, 

radical  changes  in  the  situation  from  when  the  senior 

commander  had  given  the  order,  with  changes,  or  when 

27 

there  is  no  time  for  its  more  precise  definition."  But 
a corollary  to  this  principle  also  is  expressed,  namely, 
that  this  does  not  exclude  the  need  for  initiative  when 
the  situation  is  developing  according  to  plan  - using 
initiative  to  find  the  best  and  most  effective  means  of 
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executing  a plan  will  serve  only  to  facilitate  its  imple- 
2 8 

mentation.  At  times,  some  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 

independence  and  initiative  "can  be  permitted  only  within 

29 

the  framework  of  the  set  task...."  But  for  the  most 
part  this  idea  is  discredited.^  Overall,  a premium  is 
placed  on  independence  in  decision  making.  The  readership 
is  constantly  being  reminded  that  in  modern  combat,  regi- 
ments and  smaller  units  are  highly  maneuverable,  and  their 
actions  can  be  decisive  especially  on  the  nuclear  battle- 
field where  the  enemy's  defense  might  be  neutralized  in 
depth  and  tank  and  motorized  rifle  troops  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  advance  rapidly.  By  the  same  token, 
with  a need  to  operate  out  of  contact  with  main  friendly 
forces,  success  will  depend  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
commander.  Former  Defense  Minister  Grechko  himself  is 
repeatedly  quoted  saying,  "Without  initiative  it  is  im- 
possible to  achieve  victory." 

In  determining  the  seriousness  with  which  ranking 
Soviet  officers  now  view  initiative,  equal  in  importance 
to  the  definition  of  initiative  is  the  perspective  gained 
in  seeing  what  other  qualities  the  Soviets  associate  with 
it.  The  importance  then,  of  a direct  connection  between 
the  initiative  and  the  amount  of  authority  an  officer 
has  is  obvious.  In  this  connection,  the  Deputy  Commander 
of  the  Central  Administration  of  Cadre  in  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Defense  says: 

11 


The  authority  of  the  Soviet  officer  in 
many  respects  is  determined  by  his  reso- 
lute qualities,  by  his  independence, 
initiative,  the  ability  correctly  to 
evaluate  a situation  and  quickly  make 
the  right  decision. 31 

Also,  correlation  is  made  with  the  capability  of  a 
commander  to  maintain  self-control  and,  therefore,  com- 
mand of  his  unit  in  the  demanding  circumstances  of  com- 
bat. Frunze  is  widely  quoted  in  this  context: 

We  must  have  at  the  head  of  our  units 
people  who  possess  sufficient  indepen- 
dence, firmness,  initiative,  and  re- 
sponsibility. We  need  such  commanders 
who  will  not  lose  their  heads  in  any 
circumstances . 32 

And  initiative  is  often  said  to  be  related  with  a command- 
er's courage that  is,  his  willingness  to  take  a special 

risk  to  win. 

Another  indicator  is  that  not  only  is  the  exercise  of 
initiative  included  in  the  Soviet  Disciplinary  Regulations 
as  grounds  for  commendation,  but  Soviet  military  readers 
frequently  are  reminded  of  the  use  of  material  incentives 
to  stimulate  initiative  and  creativity.  It  is  evident 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  a lack  of  appreciation  on  the 

part  of  junior  officers  to  give  the  appropriate  recogni- 

. 33 

tion  for  outstanding  performances  by  their  subordinates. 

The  other  side  of  the  problem  is  that  frequently  commenda- 
tions and  material  incentives  are  not  deserved  by  those 
who  receive  them.  The  danger  of  such  actions  paralyzing 
initiative  and  inculcating  passivity,  as  well  as  their 
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adverse  impact  on  authority,  are  mentioned.  Accounts 

like  these  bring  to  mind  Liddel  Hart's  finding  20  years 

ago  that  the  Soviet  system  is  rigidly  centralized  and 
. 34 

punishes  all  failure  , but  encouragement  and  reward  are 
much  less  certain.  But  the  problem  is  being  addressed. 
Recently,  for  example,  an  article  in  Voennyi  Vestnik 
pointed  out  that  a major  was  awarded  the  title  "Hero  of 
the  Soviet  Union"  for  his  initiative  and  creativeness 

shown  in  the  seizure  and  holding  of  a bridgehead  on  the 

3 1; 

Belorussian  Front  in  1944. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  Soviet  precepts  is 

that  initiative  "can  be  taught,  hardened. Many  Soviet 

officer  spokesmen  express  the  view  that: 

Initiative  does  not  come  by  itself.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  persistent  indepen- 
dent studies/training  of  each  officer, 
and  well-organized  command  preparations 
conducted  without  indulgence  and  over- 
simplification. 37 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  problems  the  Soviets  are 

having  in  the  area  of  initiative  and  in  what  directions 

they  are  moving  to  solve  them. 

It  is  clear  that  ranking  Soviet  officers,  including 

many  on  the  highest  levels  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense, 

are  concerned  about  the  problem  of  senior  commanders 

"lacking  faith  in"  or  "ignoring  the  knowledge,  experience, 

and  capabilities"  of  their  lower  echelor  commanders,  and 

therefore  preempting  their  subordinates  by  "excessively 

3 8 

close  supervision".  They  also  voice  dismay  at  "some" 
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senior  commanders  who  in  "complicated"  training  situa- 
tions do  not  allow  any  possibility  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  subordinate  commanders,  who  in  fact  make  the  de- 
cisions and  command  in  the  place  of  their  subordinate 
leaders.  The  point  is  to  create  the  awareness  among 
senior  officers  to  develop  the  potential  of  junior  offi- 
cers, "cultivating  initiative,  boldness,  the  ability  to 

39 

take  on  oneself  all  responsibility  for  a decision." 

The  Soviets  recognize  that  "...excessive  supervision 

of  subordinates,  as  a rule,  develops  passivity  in  their 

actions,  and,  equally  dangerous,  undermines  their  con- 

fidence  in  themselves."  And  "petty  interference  or  a 

dressing  down  for  any  mistake  made  in  the  process  of 

taking  the  initiative  undermine  the  possibilities  for 

the  development  of  independence,  and  give  rise  to  irre- 

4 1 

sponsibility  and  inertia."  The  proper  course  is  said 
to  lie  not  in  rejecting  decisions  that  either  are  in 
error  or  do  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
structors; rather,  the  subordinate  commander  should  be 
corrected  by  creating  complementary  situations  which 

allow  him  to  realize  the  errors  of  his  own  decisions,  so 

42 

he  can  change  them  or  adopt  new  ones.  The  commander 

of  the  Central  Group  of  Forces  himself  admits: 

...one  still  encounters  exercises  in  which 
the  development  of  events  is  known,  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  to  the  person 
undergoing  training,  even  as  to  what  eleva- 
tion or  what  ravine  will  be  a "surprise"  at 
a particular  stage  in  the  exercise. 43 
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As  pointed  out,  in  order  to  develop  the  ability  to  achieve 
the  rapid  and  creative  fulfillment  of  different  missions  in 
varied  situations,  unscheduled  tactical  training  tests  can 
be  of  particular  benefit.  At  the  same  time  "serious 
damage  is  caused  by  overburdened  training  programs  and 
schedules"  which  stifle  initiative,  cut  preparation  time, 

lower  the  quality  of  training  and  undermine  the  commander's 

44 

authority. 

4 5 

Another  ranking  Soviet  officer  has  stated  that  the 
roles  played  by  exercise  leaders  are  extremely  important 
in  developing  the  initiative  of  commanders.  He  specifi- 
cally scores  exercise  leaders  who  create  stereotyped  situa- 
tions either  by  not  giving  participating  commanders  de- 
tailed tactical  information,  or  by  forcing  their  own  de- 
cisions on  the  unit  commanders;  and  criticizes  the  "few" 
exercise  leaders  who,  when  they  see  that  a commander  has 
a different  idea,  will  go  so  far  as  to  create  hypothetical 
situations  designed  to  thwart  any  innovation  on  his  part. 

The  Soviet  press  is  filled  with  references  to  build- 
ing initiative  through  more  realistic  training  by  inject- 
ing into  exercises  various  kinds  of  unexpected  situations 
such  as  sudden  fire  fights;  the  changeover  of  the  "enemy" 
to  counter-attack  from  directions  with  difficult  access, 
while  dummy  counter-attacks  are  set  up  on  the  more 
desirable  approaches;  mined  sectors  covered  by  anti-tank 
defense  means;  strong  radio  interference  making  control 
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difficult.  One  military  district  commander  stated  that 
it  is  so  detrimental  actively  to  stifle  initiative,  that, 
if  an  exercise  will  not  allow  for  creativity  and  initia- 
tive, it  is  better  not  to  run  it  at  all.*** 

But  perhaps  most  to  the  point  are  the  words  of  a 
Soviet  captain.  He  says  simply  that  nowadays  practically 
everyone  admits  the  increased  importance  of  the  commander's 
creativity  and  calls  for  it  are  constantly  being  made  from 

every  quarter,  but  "very  frequently"  the  creativity  is 

. 47 

limited  simply  to  the  appeals. 

In  Soviet  discussions  of  initiative,  one  constantly 
senses  an  underlying  tension  between  the  need  for  inde- 
pendence and  creativity  on  the  one  hand,  and  military  or- 
ders and  the  psychology  of  repression  that  is  produced  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Soviet  dictatorship  on  the  other.  It 
is  not  enough  to  cite  the  numerous  paraphrases  of 
Sokolovskii's:  "Generals  and  officers  of  the  Soviet 

Armed  Forces  are  not  mechanical  executors  of  the  plans 
and  will  of  their  seniors."  The  problem  can  be  seen 
more  clearly  in  the  words  of  Colonel-General  Ivanov, 
Commander  of  the  Southern  Group  of  Forces.  His  basic 
definition  of  "intelligent  initiative"  is  a composite 
one  which  appears  to  meet  all  of  the  'specifications' 
laid  down  by  others  who  have  written  before  him: 

Intelligent  initiative  is  directed  not 
against  the  will  and  order  of  the  senior 
commander,  but  rather  at  finding  the 
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best  means  for  carrying  out  those  orders, 
and  is  based  upon  outstanding  knowledge 
of  regulations  and  instructions,  and  the 
enemy's  tactics,  and  also  upon  the  ability 
to  foresee  the  development  of  events.  It 
is  an  alloy  of  courage  and  sober  computations , 
of  boldness  and  the  ability  deeply  and  scien- 
tifically to  penetrate  [i.e.  understand]  the 
essence  of  phenomena  and  the  regularities  of 
modern  combat.  It  most  clearly  characteri- 
zes that  which  we  call  the  personal  example 
of  a commander.^ 

But  then  he  says  that  if  a plan  has  been  developed  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  if  it  in  fact  unites  and  directs  the 
efforts  of  one  or  several  battalion-sized  or  smaller  units 

toward  fulfillment  of  the  combat  task,  "Then  it  need  only 

. 50 

be  carried  out  in  a strict  and  consistent  manner." 

Again  he  says; 

It  is  a well-known  army  truism  that  a 
chief  issues  his  order  and  his  subordinates 
carry  it  out  — but  in  reality  this  is  not 
so  simple.  Issuing  the  order  is  not  every- 
thing. It  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  is 
carried  out  unconditionally,  exactly,  and 
on  time. 

Colonel-General  Ivanov  does  add  a degree  of  flexibility  in 

pointing  out  that  events  do  develop  in  ways  other  than 

anticipated  by  a commander  and,  thus,  he  must  be  flexible 

enough  to  modify,  change,  or  even  replace  his  plan  if 

52 

necessary  to  meet  a new  situation.  Still  the  emphasis 
is  on  flexibility  with  regard  to  one's  own  plan,  not  the 
plan  of  the  next  higher  commander.  In  the  end,  however, 
in  his  description  of  the  kind  of  personal  example  a 
commander  should  set,  he  concedes,  "It  will  be  impossible 
to  exploit  a favorable  situation,  if  on  every  occasion 
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subordinates  stand  and  wait  for  explanations  and  orders 
53 

from  above."  It  seems  that  essentially  the  problem  is 

back  in  the  lap  of  the  senior  commander  and  how  much  lati- 
tude he  will  give  to  and  demand  of  his  subordinate  com- 
manders . 

RESPONSIBILITY  AND  FREEDOM 

Soviet  doctrine  stresses  that  unity  of  command  height- 
ens one's  sense  of  responsibility,  that  personal  responsi- 

54 

bility  lies  at  the  very  essence  of  unity  of  command. 

^ Lenin  is  quoted  saying  the  quality  of  leadership  is  in 

55 

part  determined  by  great  responsibility.  In  fact,  the 
need  for  personal  responsibility  has  been  echoed  through- 
out Soviet  history.  While  unity  of  command  has  always 
been  said  to  presuppose  the  use  of  "collegiality"  or 
i "collective  creativity"56,  Lenin  frequently  is  quoted  as 

. saying: 

Collegiality  should  not  go  beyond  the 
absolutely  essential  minimum. . . .The  ir- 
, responsibility  that  is  concealed  by 

references  to  the  group  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  evils.... A specific  person 
is  entirely  responsible  for  carrying  out 
» a specific  task. 57 

Still,  the  lack  of  a feeling  of  responsibility  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  USSR.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  the  Soviets  more  and  more  are 
facing  up  to  the  issue— at  least  to  the  point  of  serious 
discussion . 

In  a speech  before  the  Central  Committee  of  the  24th 
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Party  Congress,  Brezhnev  said  that  whenever  a decision 
is  taken,  delayed,  or  not  taken  at  all,  "it  must  be  clear 
who  is  responsible."  Widely  read  writers  reiterate 
that  responsibility  "forces  one  to  develop  his  capabili- 
ties",  and  conversely,  "The  dread  of  responsibility 
fetters  initiative. The  importance  of  the  proper 
"atmosphere"  is  stressed.  Realistic  training  is  recog- 
nized as  crucial  in  the  promotion  of  responsibility  among 
officers.^  In  fact,  the  powers  technically  invested  in 
the  Soviet  officer  are  extensive.  As  many  authors  point 
out,  the  problem  is  that  in  so  many  cases  the  powers  are 
not  used.  But  more  than  that,  a man's  responsibility  con- 
sists in  his  being  held  accountable  for  himself  and  his 
action.  And  the  significance  of  his  position  of  responsi- 
bility is  in  proportion  to  his  freedom.  Yet  the  freedom 
of  the  Soviet  officer  historically  has  been  extremely 
limited.  So,  too,  his  sense  of  responsibility. 

Today,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a clear,  highly 
pragmatic  strain  in  Soviet  military  thinking  that  seeks 
to  free  the  commander  within  tactical  limits.  It  is 
solidly  based  in  the  principle:  "The  objective  is  to  rule 

the  situation."  The  authority  is  Suvorov— quoted  demand- 
ing the  creative  use  of  the  principles  of  military  art, 

not  making  them  stereotypes  but  using  them  to  gain  hold 

62 

of  the  situation  and  using  it  in  one's  own  interest. 

In  his  Basic  Principles  of  Operational  Art  and  Tactics, 
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Savkin  writes: 


The  truly  scientific  creativity  of  a com- 
mander is  expressed  above  all  in  the  fact 
that  he  applies  the  demands  of  principles 
and  the  norms  of  regulations  and  manuals, 
conforming  strictly  with  the  situation, 
noticing  in  time  the  contradictions  which 
have  arisen  between  the  demands  of  princi- 
ples and  reality,  and  finding  the  best 
method  of  solving  them.  The  principles  of 
military  art  act  as  regulators  of  the 
creativity  of  a commander,  protecting  him 
from  arbitrary  rule  and  adventurism,  and 
directing  him  onto  the  path  of  making 
correct  decisions.  The  principles  help 
creativity,  but  should  not  take  its  place. 

They  should  inspire  the  commander  but  not 
suppress  his  initiative. 63 

Savkin  specifically  states  that  in  arriving  at  a correct 

decision  in  the  face  of  conflicts  between  the  principles 

of  military  art  and  the  situation  on  the  ground,  "it  is 

the  situation  which  finally,  in  the  last  instance,  decides 

the  question  of  the  application  of  a particular  principle 

64 

of  military  art  in  each  concrete  case." 

Lastly , 

The  activity  of  commanders  at  all  levels 
is  not  absolutely  free  and  of  their  will. 

Their  decisions  and  actions  are  determined 
by  objective  necessity.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  a commander  is  totally  not  free 
to  choose  a particular  version  of  an  action. 

He  is  free  to  the  extent  that  he  knows  well 
the  goals  of  the  operation  or  battle,  the 
combat  situation,  and  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  armed  conflict.  Engels  pointed  out 
that  "Freedom  of  will  means .. .nothing  more 
than  the  ability  to  make  decisions  with  a 
knowledge  of  one's  business...."  Consequent- 
ly, in  order  for  a commander  to  act  freely, 
he  must  make  his  decision  in  accordance 
with  the  situation  and  the  principles  of 
military  art,  and  in  accordance  with  the 


concept  of  action  of  the  senior  command- 
er. The  commander's  actions  are  not  free 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  forced  to  make  one 
of  several  versions  of  a decision  stemming 
from  a concrete  situation.  The  freedom  of 
his  will  finds  expression  in  his  most  ex- 
pedient actions  and  in  his  ability  to  ac- 
complish purposeful  activity  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  military  art. 65 

If  and  when  the  majority  of  Soviet  commanders  are  ac- 
tually able  to  live  this  measure  of  freedom,  they  will  have 
made  a significant  advance  ahead  of  their  peers  in  the 
Great  Fatherland  War. 

CRITICISM  (AND  SELF-CRITICISM) 

One  other  area  of  consideration  in  an  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  treatment  of  initiative  is  the  matter  of  criticism 
(and  self-criticism) . Much  of  what  is  known  about  the 
problem  of  initiative  comes  through  this  medium.  Proba- 
bly no  other  aspect  of  the  problem  is  so  provocative. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Liddel  Hart  wrote  that  the  Soviet 
regime  does  not  promote  a critical  attitude  and  the 
Soviet  Russian  is  not  usually  self-critical.*’*’  Such  a 
statement  is  perhaps  too  readily  accepted  in  the  West  to- 
day. While  it  is  basically  true,  it  requires  precise 
understanding . 

Today,  in  the  Soviet  press,  there  is  a f ibstantial 
amount  of  "criticism"  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  initiative 
and  any  number  of  other  shortcomings  in  Soviet  society. 
Certainly,  this  criticism  is  strictly  channeled  and  con- 
trolled. Its  flow  is  almost  always  down  the  chain  of 
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command.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  tiiat  criticism  comes 
from  above,  while  self-criticism  exists  primarily  at  the 
lowest  levels  (although  Lenin,  indeed,  may  have  had  the 
opposite  in  mind).  Nevertheless,  its  cut and  signifi- 
cance  is  deep. 

Importantly,  the  legal  and  theoretical  bases  of 
criticism  are  solid.  The  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia  cites 
Lenin's  statement  that  "life  goes  forward  by  means  of 
contradictions,"  and  stresses  that  criticism/self-criti- 
cism is  "one  of  the  root  principles  of  the  revolution" , 
and  it  constructively  exposes  contradictions,  mistakes 

6 7 

and  shortcomings  thereby  leading  to  their  elimination. 

Further,  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  24th  Party  Congress 
specified,  "It  is  necessary  to  increase  cadre  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  entrusted  to  them  and  to  take  the 

necessary  measures  against  those  who... do  not  draw  [the 

6 8 

proper]  conclusions  from  criticism."  And  one  constantly  > j 

runs  across  discussions  stressing  that  the  "Leninist  style 
of  work"  emphasizes  the  development  of  criticism  and  self- 
criticism,  again  "to  bring  to  light,  examine,  and  eliminate 
errors  and  shortcomings."^ 

Certainly,  the  matter  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
there.  Basic  contradictions  remain.  Probably  the  most 
negative  and  destructive  aspect  of  Soviet  society  is  the 
disparity  between  theoretical  goals  and  actual  practice. 

In  fact,  the  system  requires  criticism,  but  it  can  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  those  in  the  system.  Occasionally 
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this  point  comes  through  the  Soviet  media.  A case  in 
point  is  a short  story  published  in  the  Soviet  periodical 
Neva , just  over  two  years  ago.^®  In  it,  an  officer  who 
continued  to  speak  out  about  shortcomings  does  not  ad- 
vance (although  he  apparently  is  reluctant  to  act  posi- 
tively to  solve  immediate  problems) . Noteworthy  is  the 
aspect  that  on  the  one  hand  the  self-appointed  preserver 
of  the  military  standard,  who  is  not  able  to  relate  to 
those  around  him,  is  destined  for  self-destruction,  but 
on  the  other  hand  officers  who  submit  to  the  "modus 
vivendi"  will  be  dragged  to  its  lowest  levels.  The 
dilemma  is  real.  Clearly,  it  tends  to  stymie  initiative. 
Nonetheless,  the  Soviets  have  at  least  the  theoretical 
understanding  that: 

Self-criticism  is  an  effective  means  of 
self-teaching  of  responsibility,  if  it  is 
used  wisely.... It  must  not  take  the  form 
of  self-torture  or  disparagement,  and  i^ 
must  not  carry  a formalistic  character. 

And,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  appreciation  at  all 
levels  of  Soviet  military  hierarchy  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  bound  to  be  individual  failures  in  the  exercise 
of  initiative,  but: 

This  is  not  important.  What  is  important 
is  that  those  mistakes  or  failures  not  end 
in  the  sharp  criticism  of  the  officer's 
actions  by  his  senior,  since  this  might  not 
only  cool,  but  might  even  permanently  kill 
the  subordinate's  eagerness  to  show  inde- 
pendence in  his  actions. ^2 

What's  more,  the  same  author  (Deputy  Commander-in-Chief  of 
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Ground  Forces  for  Combat  Training)  then  cites  an  example 

in  which  a platoon  commander's  initiative  on  ordering  his 

unit  to  attack  an  'enemy'  company  preparing  to  carry  out 

a counter-attack  caused  confusion  in  the  'enemy'  ranks 

7 3 

and  substantially  aided  his  battalion's  advance.  In 
short,  the  platoon  leader's  initiative  was  within  the 
framework  of  the  overall  combat  plan  and  in  fact  played  a 
decisive  role  in  its  favorable  outcome,  but  the  battalion 
commander  improperly  evaluated  the  action  and  reproached 
^ the  platoon  leader  unjustly. 

In  line  with  this  then,  the  criticism  in  the  Soviet 
press  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  initiative  is  intended  to 
bring  pressure  on  and  action  by  commanders  to  eliminate 
the  stated  shortcomings.  And  it  claims  to  be  succeeding. 
According  to  one  article,  for  example,  most  of  the  criti- 

I 

cal  comments  made  in  the  newspaper  of  the  Northern  Group 

of  Forces  have  identified  real  shortcomings  and  have 
74 

brought  results.  Reportedly,  the  commander  of  troops 
and  his  chief  of  the  Political  Administration  require 
reports  on  the  steps  taken  as  a result  of  the  critical 
articles . 

CONCLUSIONS 

Certainly,  today,  Soviet  writing  on  initiative  and 
creativity  is  far  richer  than  it  was  in  previous  decades. 
This  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a greater  apprecia- 
tion of  both  shortcomings  and  needs. 
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The  number  of  substantive  articles  written  by  rank- 
ing officers  in  command  positions  is,  without  question, 
significant.  That  there  is  a "bandwagon"  aspect  to  them 
is  not  denied,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  destroy  the  other- 
wise credible  probability  of  substantial  impact  in  time. 

The  underlying  pragmatic  truth  of  the  need  for  tactical 
initiative  and  the  realistic  training  which  can  build  it 
seems  irrefutable;  and  now  that  it  has  been  so  highly 
and  specifically  endorsed  in  books  and  articles  obviously 
intended  for  wide  educational  use,  it  would  seem,  practi- 
cally speaking,  unretractable . 

Quotes  from  Frunze  and  all  the  "Fathers"  emphasizing 

the  need  for  initiative  are  constantly  cited  in  the  Soviet 

press  today,  but  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  even  the 

possibility  of  a stifling  of  initiative  because,  as 

Frunze  also  pointed  out,  the  military  system  of  a state 

is  determined  by  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  that 

state  and  military  doctrine  is  determined  by  the  general 
75 

political  line  [which  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  totalitarian].  So  far  as  Soviet  thinking  is  concerned, 
any  potential  conflict  of  interest  is  eliminated  by 
Lenin's  'truth'  that  the  party  fosters  creativity  in 
every  way,  and  that  "properly  placed  party  control... in 
no  way  undermines  unity  of  command."76  Nonetheless,  one 
can  feel,  in  their  commentary  on  initiative,  great  tension 
and  conflict  between  creativity  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
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system  on  the  other. 
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Yet,  there  exists  within  Soviet  communism  the  philo- 
sophical basis  necessary  to  backstop  significant  moves  in 
the  direction  of  greater  tactical  initiative  on  the  part 
of  military  unit  commanders.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  party,  the  need  for  political  organs 
with  clout  down  to  and  including  the  small  unit  level  is 
inescapable.  And  political  advantages  to  the  system 
probably  outweigh  evident  military  disadvantages  involving 
weakened  unity  of  command.  Still,  it  seems  that  a better 
balance  (i.e.  in  the  direction  of  professional  training 
and  tactical  initiative)  can  be  struck  without  seriously 
weakening  party  control. 

Already,  the  Soviet  officer  today  is  much  more  of  a 
trained  professional  than  was  his  predecessor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II.  At  the  same  time,  as  members  of 
a large  unpurged  elite  in  a system  operating  several  steps 
removed  from  the  Stalinist  one  of  the  1930's  and  1940's, 
it  seems  logical  to  assume  they  have  greater  self-confi- 
dence than  their  predecessors.  And  with  superior  train- 
ing and  greater  self-confidence,  they  today  may  be  ex- 
pected to  act  with  more  initiative  than  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War. 

Still,  there  is  the  less  than  healthy  "peacetime 
syndrome"  common  to  armies  that  have  not  fought  for  a 
number  of  years.  Also,  with  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
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military  complex  and  its  enormous  turnover  of  personnel, 
there  is  a problem  with  the  significant  percentage  of 
junior  officers  not  having  the  professional  knowledge 
and  experience,  required  in  the  Soviet  understanding,  to 
allow  for  a great  deal  of  initiative  on  their  part.  And, 
as  matters  stand,  with  what  in  many  cases  amounts  to  a 
shocking  lack  of  realism  in  training,  it  is  clear  that 
many  young  potential  leaders  will  not  get  the  sound 
training  necessary  for  them  to  act  with  the  initiative 
so  desperately  needed.  Additionally,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Soviet  military  has  historically,  and  on  a grand 
scale,  institutionalized  the  suppression  of  initiative. 
While  the  admitted  level  (i.e.,  "some")  of  "shortcomings" 
in  command  initiative  would  not  necessarily  pose  a seri- 
ous impediment  to  successful  military  operations,  the 
number  of  high  level  statements  which  point  to  extremely 
serious  problems  indicates  the  question  is  hardly  one 
that  can  be  lightly  dismissed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
major  problems  have  been  identified  and  the  need  for 
greater  initiative  understood  and  discussed  with  perhaps 
surprising  sophistication  and  candor  at  the  highest 
levels.  Pressure  can  be  expected  to  build,  and  the 
situation  expected  to  improve  in  time.  The  constant, 
strong  but  not  shrill  stress  may  indicate  that  the  Soviets 
are  aware  that  the  problem  is  deep  and,  in  the  interests 
of  preventing  turmoil  in  the  ranks  and  tremors  in  the 
party,  can  only  be  whittled  down  to  size. 
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